ESCAPED FROM TIME 


Proposal for a one-hour documentary 


Afghanistan. Its mountainous landscape before the troubles was protohistoric, 
untamed, lit by the clearest air, a world that had escaped from time. 


No other territory had been more thoroughly traversed, nor had grown into such 
a complex melting-pot. Slavic, Indian, Persian, Turkish, Arab, central Asian and 
European bloods were spilled and blended on its soil. Unique cultural fusions 
began in the second century of the Christian era, when Graeco-Roman artistic 
styles imported in Alexander's time blended with the Buddhist stream from the 
south to form the Gandharan school of art, whose artifacts were destroyed by the 
Taliban regime, but whose influence can still be seen in the Far East today. 


Afghanistan. Before the wars of the last two decades, it had an otherworldly 
character, reflected in the pleasant anarchy of life, the medieval civility of its 
people, and their unaffected aloofness from the modern world. Seekers of 
wisdom, both the serious and the starry-eyed, sought the counsel of Sufi mystics 
or their imitators. The natural sense of moderation of the people had always kept 
extremes of religious behaviour in check. Only under the cataclysmic influence of 
the Soviets were religious leaders able to gain exceptional power. 


This is the portrait painted by the British writer Jason Elliot in his much-acclaimed «An 
Unexpected Light», a poetic book about his travels in Afghanistan, published in London 
in 1999. 


It is a portrait confirmed by the Afghans I have met in Montreal. It is the Afghanistan 
they remember before they fled in the 1980s. It is the Afghanistan they yearn for, and 
want to help re-build. It is the Afghanistan I propose to make a film about, as seen 


through the eyes of a family that intends to return. 


6 million Afghans have fled their country over the past two decades, forming half of the 
world’s population of refugees. 50,000 have found their way to Canada. Most of them 
were professionals back home, and able to pay their way here. 5,000 of them are in 
Montreal. Most of them are Dari-speaking Tajiks from Kabul, where they form 25% of 


the population. In Montreal, they concentrate in the rows of duplex houses of white brick 
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that are to be found in the working class suburbs of Laval, St. Leonard and Longueuil. 
Large families cram into six and a half room apartments, because the professional 
qualifications of the older people are not recognized here, so one or two younger 
members of the next generation have to support the family while other siblings finish 


their higher education. 


I have got to know the Javad family. Haji Zia Javad was a bus driver in Kabul. He 
earned the name Haji (meaning «been to Mecca») by driving bus-loads of Muslims to 
Mecca four times. He is a born comedian. He started a career in comedy theatre, but 
dropped it when he got married at the age of 35 because, as he claims, his 15-year-old 
wife didn’t approve of his playing roles that required him to embrace actresses on the 
stage. The extended Javad family was active in Jamyad, Massoud’s anti-Russian front. 
Twenty-one of them got arrested. One was executed, and another disappeared. Haji Zia 
and his wife fled for Pakistan with their eight children in 1985. A religious sister from 


Quebec managed to arrange for them to emigrate to Canada in 1989. 


They now live in a small apartment in St. Leonard with one of their daughters, Nazillah 
(23) and four of their sons—Zabir (22), Obit (19), Mostafa (17) and Merthuza (8). 
Nazillah and Obit are the bread-winners. They both started working at the bottom of the 
pile in Macdonald’s, and moved up to becoming assistant managers, each in a different 
branch in downtown Montreal. Zabir has to stay home to nourish a back injured in a 


construction job, while the younger boys are still in school. 


The two other daughters are married, and are raising one infant each in their own 
apartments nearby. Nila Javad (28) is on maternity leave from a job dealing with clients’ 
complaints in a major travel agency, while her husband Hakim works as a cook in a 
Persian restaurant. They met and fell in love in a refugee camp in Pakistan when Nila 
was 15 and Hakim 19. He had lost two brothers in the war against Russia. Nila’s family 


left for Quebec when she was 16, but she promised Hakim she would sponsor him as an 
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immigrant as soon as she turned 18 and had a job. It took her 6 years, but Hakim finally 
arrived in 1994, and they got married in traditionally lavish Afghan style, and made sure 
it was preserved on video-tape. Haji Zia can be seen carrying a decorated tray of hetding 
cans of sugar over his head while the whole family dances in a circle around him, to the 


mesmerizing repetitive sounds of harmonium and tabla. 


Nilofar Javad (26) is on maternity leave from an accounting job in a technical publishing 
house, while her husband Khalid works as a salesman for a wholesale supplier of electric 
shavers. He and Nilofar are cousins, and have been sweethearts since childhood. He 
didn’t get out of Kabul until 1992, when the communist regime collapsed and he 
followed the Russians to Moscow. There he did so well as a seller of women’s jewellery 
that he decided to build a career as a «businessman». Nilofar went to visit him in 1994 
and persuaded him that he could do even better in Montreal. She sponsored his arrival 
here the following year, and he soon found a job as a salesman for a wholesaler in electric 
razor blades. It enabled him to send a regular $200 a month to his brother and his sister 
in Kabul, and to throw another lavish wedding party for the Javad family. But he finds 
life in Canada too scheduled and disciplined, and is anxious to return to what he 


considers the freer life of Afghanistan. 


Haji Zia Javad, now 65, has become the patriarch of the Tajik community of Montreal. 
He led the campaign to purchase a store front on Ontario Street east and to convert it into 
an Afghan mosque. It is open to both Shia and Sunni Muslims (Zia is Shia and his wife 
is Sunni). He has arranged sponsorships for a dozen other Afghan families and helped 
them get settled in St. Leonard. He and his five adult children organize the year’s three 
big Afghan festivals of music and dance—Eid al-Fitr at the end of Ramadan, Kurban two 


months later, and Nevroz at the beginning of spring on March 21. 
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Nila and Nilofar are fluent in Dari, Pashtu, and French, and are founding members of 
Info-Afghan, an information service in all three languages. It is devoted to promoting 
Afghan culture. It started two years ago with a weekly hour-long programme on 
community TV. Now twenty young adults, half of them women, meet weekly at UQAM 
to lay plans for a web-site (in French, Dari and Pashtu)) on Afghan culture and history. 
Nila is responsible for pages on geography and cuisine. Nilofar is responsible for pages 
on religious history and sports (Nilofas: «Islam teaches tolerance. The Koran calls for 
respecting all the prophets prior to Mohammad. The Taliban is to Islam what Jehovah’s 


Witness is to Christianity—the fanatic fringe.») 


Haji Zia Javad wants to finish his life in Kabul. Nila and Nilofar want to go back at least 
temporarily to find out what Afghans abroad can do to help with reconstruction. They 
both attended the human rights award ceremony for Dr. Sima Samar in Montreal on 
December 10, and were inspired by her call for the full participation of Afghan women in 


education, health and politics. 


Another observer at that award ceremony was Dr. Amir Khadir, an immigrant from Iran 
who works as a doctor specialized in infectious diseases at I’Hopital Le Gardeur in 
Repentigny. He is recently back from Nimrouz province, in south-western Afghanistan, 
where Médicins du Monde-Canada have established a medical dispensary at refuge¢ 
camp in Makak1, and ts in the process of establishing a medical clinic with mobile unify” ~ 
to provide health coverage for Zaranj (aa city of 120,000) gnd its surrounding villages, 
where only 7 doctors were practising as of November, 2001. Dr. Khadir spoke about it 
with Dr. Samar when she was in Montreal on December 10. But he is also spoke to her 
in his capacity as President of SUCO-Quebec, about SUCO's plans to support the 
initiative of a group of women’s organizations in Kabul developing programmes in 


economic development and democratic rights. 
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Dr. Khadir expects to travel to Afghanistan in the spring to inspect the Médecins du 
Monde and SUCO projects. By then, Nila and Nilofar Javas’ infants will be weaned and 
walking, making it possible for at least one of them to travel with her husband and her 
father. If they could arrive in Kabul when Dr. Khadir is there, he could help open their 
eyes to the possibilities of Canadian aid playing a key role in healing and re-building. 
The film I propose would be about the re-discovery by the Javas family of the 


Afghanistan of their dreams, and their search for a role to play in reviving it. 


Nila was 12 when her family left Kabul. Nilofar was 10. They remember the white- 
throated warblers, the sweet smell of deodar wood, the nuts and dried mulberries, the 
green tea flavoured with cardamoms, the gardens of asphodels and tulips. They 
remember riding wooden ferris wheels with the children of their Pashtun neighbours. 
They remember learning from their parents about Zarathustra’s life in the sixth century 
B.C., when he established the first holy agricultural state in the northern province of 
Bactria. They remember visiting the Kabul museum with its 20,000 gold objects of the 
prosperous Kushan Empire of the second century A.D. They remember hearing aunts 
and uncles recite love poetry by Rumi, the thirteenth century founder of the mystical 
branch of Islam, called Sufism. They remember learning in school about the Timurid 
Renaissance of the fifteenth century, when hundreds of colleges, hospitals, mosques, 
reading halls and bridges were built that are still standing. They remember celebrating 


the end of Ramadan by dancing to the music of the tabla and the reed flute. 


They also remember the Russian tanks entering Kabul in December of 1979, the 
wounded mujahidin soldier who collapsed and died in their yard in 1982, the secret 
departure for Pakistan one night in 1985 dressed in dirty clothes, riding donkeys through 
valleys full of rotting corpses, walking over hills that made their feet bleed, and sleeping 


in puddles of water. 
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The camera will follow one of them with her husband as they re-live these memories of 
growth and pain, as they visit SUCO’s leadership training centre for women in Kabul, as 
they accompany Dr. Khadir to his medical clinic for local and displaced populations in 
Zaranji. With his help, they will probably also be able to meet with Dr. Samar, who 
starts serving as Minister of Education on December 22. They could talk with her about 


what Info-Afghan could do back in Montreal to help promote reconstruction. 


Nila and Nilofar are very articulate in expressing in French their passion for Afghanistan. 
Nila is also fluent in English, having lived four years in Toronto with Hakim. Hakim is 
less interested in returning than Nilofar's husband Khalid, because he fears it would 
intensify his sense of grief over the loss of his two brothers, whereas Khalid is anxious to 


see his brother and sister again. They are still living in the old family house in Kabul. 


Haji Zia Javas, on the other hand, is very keen. He can only speak French with difficulty, 
but he will be invaluable in guiding us through the streets of Kabul, getting us film 


permits, and chauffering our van on country roads that he once knew well as a bus driver. 


Dr. Khadir is going to be an inspiration to whoever goes. He speaks eloquently about 
the importance of building bridges of solidarity with the dispossessed around the world, 
using as examples the medical and humanitarian projects he has been involved with in 


Palestine, Cuba, Nicaragua, Zimbabwe and Iraq. 


The film would inter-cut between the emotionally charged return of our characters to 
Kabul, and their more stable lives as immigrants back in Montreal. It would be suffused 
with a dramatic tension between the beautiful Afghanistan of mystical fame and the badly 
wounded Afghanistan of today. Its message would be that we have an obligation now to 


help the people recover from a war in which Canada participated. 


National Museum was hit in May 1993 by arocket. That started looting. 70% of the 
museum’s collection was plundered, making its way onto the international art market. In 
1996 the Afghan government, with the help of Ms. Dupree, arranged to move 500 crates 
out of the National Museum and into the Ministry of Information and Culture. 

Shortly before a squad of non-Afghan members of Al Qaeda blew up the Buddhas of 
Bamiyan in March 2001, a squad of them also ransacked a storeroom of artwork from the 
national museum in Kabul.to smash anything with a human or animal image that they 
deemed idolatrous. They included ancient Buddhist and Gandharan statuary, and a figure 
of Kanishka, a king of the Kushan people. Last year, Mr. Bucherer’s museum was 


designated by Unesco as a repository in exile that could keep artifacts in trust. 


Three teams have been dispatched to Afghanistan by Unesco to assess damage to 
monuments in Kabul (like Babur’s Garden), Bamiyan, Herat and Balkh. Help will be 
asked from private groups. Mr. Bouchenski, an archaeololgist with Unesco, has proposed 


creating an archaelogical park near where the Buddhas stood in Bamiyan. 


New Seven Wonders Foundaton, www.new7 wonders. org, director Bernard Weber, 
solicited nominations for a list of the seven wonders of the modern world. The Bamiyan 
Buddhas emerged as a popular favorite. Mr. Weber is marshalling suport for their 


reconstruction, at a cost of $30-50 million. 


The interim government has signed an agreement with Italian and French archaeological 


teams to resume excavations in the Bamiyan Valley. 


